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like one who knows Brahma (God). Who
has taught you the truth?" "Not man/'
was the brief reply. And God's truth
which Satyakama had learned in loving
converse with Nature was that the whole
earth, the ocean below, and the skies above,
sun and fire, the rushing winds and the
breath of man, planets and moons, and the
voice of the heart, aye, all is divine.1

Mantras, Brahmanas, and Upanishads com-
plete the Veda, and are the Hindu books
of revelation. The idea is that creation is
eternal: the universe proceeds from God
and, after a time, is withdrawn into Him.
Between each dissolution and fche subsequent
renewal of the world, the Veda lies coiled
up in the Creator's mind; all things shall

1 From the ChMndogya, one of the oldest and finest
Upanishads. The simple story is composed in homely
Sanskrit, and is so thoroughly Aryan in spirit that
some passages awaken classical reminiscences in an
occidental mind, while others almost read as if they
were written in some old English or German dialect.
Says the poor mdtar (mater) to her boy:
na aham veda         tdta yad gotras twam asi

not      I        wit (know),   sonnie,   of what   gotra     thou     art.
"No" is  na  in  Anglo-Saxon,   "I" is'ih  in  Old
German ; na ih wit sounds like a clipping of na afiam
veda.    Tata,  in  colloquial Sanskrit,  is an endearing
term as dadda is in English.